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The Great Musical Festival. 

The three days are over—the memorable, glo- 
rious three days! Glorious, in spite of rain and 
storm, thin audiences to start with, lack of daz- 
zling attraction of great names as solo artists, and 
pecuniary loss to those who guarantied the enter- 
prise ! 

We said, before the concerts, that we pitied any 
of our musical friends who should be willing or 
obliged to lose them; we must now put it more 
strongly, and say: We envy not their feelings 
when they learn that they have missed undoubt- 
edly the grandest, the most important and most 
genuine musical or artistic occasion that has yet 
occurred upon this continent. But leaving gen- 
eral reflections for the present, we proceed to 
chronicle each day’s proceedings. 

First Day: Tuurspay, May 21. 

Rain, rain, rain! For three days before the 
Opening it has rained continually, and for nearly 
ten days we have all been under the chilling, 
gloomy influences of an ugly, pertinacious East- 
erly storm, that has hung around us latent or de- 
veloped, now searching with treacherous, icy 
fingers to the marrow of our sensibilities, to the 
sore trial of all faith and weakening of all will, 
now bursting out in drenching floods and tempest, 
as in the last three days, and adding outward to 
the inward disability :—fit type, our East Wind, 
of the old Puritan spirit, foe of all things genial! 

The worst thing about one of these long 
New England storms, is its discouraging influence 
upon people’s minds; under its spell we give up 
and become indifferent to cherished plans and 
purposes ; we lose all enthusiasm, and take no 
pains and spend no money to avail ourselves of 
even the rarest and grandest invitations. Of 
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course it was a serious damper on the sale of sea- 
son tickets.*,'The price, to be sure, $5,00, though 
moderate and necessary for an entertainment so 
excellent and so costly, must have been one 
ground of hesitation to many whose means are 
not commensurate with their love of musie ; and 
then in very many faith was wanting ; music for 
two years past had been comparatively under a 
cloud with us; there were few that believed in 
the possibility of great things; from giving our- 
selves too great credit we had sunk to giving 
ourselves too little, and mens’ minds had not got 
wrought up to a due sense of what now was 
coming. Could the feast but have begun where 
it left off, we should have seen a very different 
state of appetite—We speak of the public. Not 
so with the givers of the feast, its managers, and 
all who took a part init. Neither managers, con- 
ductor, singers or orchestra ever faltered in their 
preparations ; everything was carried out to the 
letter on the scale first contemplated; the con- 
ductor and the business managers were instant 
in season and out of season; the rehearsals went 
on, thrice a week for oratorio, and twice a week 
for orchestra, and the choir, surprised and charm- 
ed at the effect of its own numbers in rehearsal, 
grew continually both in numbers and in spirit. 
All was sure to be right, at least alive, at the 
stage end of the Hall, however it might be in the 
auditorium. 

Ten o'clock, the hour of opening, came. It 
still rained in torrents, and continued so almost 
all day. Yet it wasa milder and more genial 
rain, not out of harmony with the young buds 
and springing grass, and with the Oratorio of the 
“Creation.” There were, as nearly as we could 
estimate, a thousand persons in the audience, 
leaving about 1500 seats vacant. Yet the Music 
Hall presented a superb spectacle, especially at 
the stage end. The chorus seats, well-filled, 
rising back in tiers to the organ screen, and side- 
wise into the first galleries; the orchestra filling 
the main space in the middle, with chorus crowd- 
ing round it; the diiis for principal singers, and 
part of the female choir built out in front; the 
statue of Beethoven overlooking all, was truly a 
sight to shame—not the audience who were there, 
but those who were not. In afew moments the 
government of the Handel and Haydn Society 
took their seats in the semi-circle in front of the 
stage, and the President, Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS 
CHICKERING, introduced the orator of the day, 
Hon. Rosert C. Winturop, who was received 
with warm applause. His Address has been 
already given to our readers in full, and speaks 
for itself. It was exceedingly happy in concep- 
tion, execution and delivery, and struck the true 
key-note of the occasion. All heard delighted, 
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and were the better prepared to listen to the 
great music with an understanding spirit. The 
orator omitted perhaps one third of the entire 
printed Address. He also threw in some ex- 
tempore allusions, which were very timely, 
especially one to the presence of the venerable 
JoOsIAH QuINCY, which of course waked a warm 
and audible response. 

After some delay, at a few minutes past eleven, 
the principal singers were conducted to their 
seats in front, amid loud applause, especially Bos- 
ton’s old favorite, Mrs. ANNA Srone E tot, 
(now of New York), whom the members of the 
choir seemed to take great delight in weleoming. 
Several rounds of plaudits, too, announced the 
advance of Mr. CArL ZERRAHN to his Conduct- 
or’s post. In the chorus we had counted 400 
singers during the Address; there were probably 
by this time at least 450 in the seats. Then be- 
gan, from the orchestra of 78 instruments, the 
Introduction, representing Chaos, to Haydn’s 
“ Creation.” It was a very graphic and impress- 
ive rendering. 

Mr. S. W. Leacu, in the part of Raphael, de- 
livered the recitative: Jn the beginning, &c., and 
then the soft chorus, flowing in with such unex- 
ampled breadth and richness of harmony: And 
the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters, at once took possession of every delighted 
listener, until the grand burst upon And there 
was LIGHT ! which was absolutely thrilling and 
sublime. We never before have heard it given 
with a tithe of the same effect; it was a new 
sensation even to old oratorio-goers, while upon 
the less experienced it flashed a new conception 
of the meaning and the power of music. All 
common thoughts, the dull day and thin audience 
were forgotten, for the world was as it were mi- 
raculously full of light. We saw the tears start 
into some eyes—tears which mean joy and won- 
der, reverence and new life, as truly if not as 
often as they mean sympathy and sorrow. 

It would seem as if this first flash quickened 
the entire performance that then followed. At 
all events the choruses, from first to last, partook 
of the same vitality and grandeur—at least so far 
as the composition in each case admitted, for 
Haydn’s choruses do not grow upon you with the 
cumulative grandeur of the great Handelian 
mountain ranges. The grander parts, like the 
Heavens are telling, rang out with a glorious vol- 
ume; the fragmentary, responsive parts, where 
phrases are tossed about from one mass of voices 
to another, in complicated fugue or canon, as in: 
Despairing, cursing rage attends their fall, were 
marked by an infallible precision and a boldly 
pronounced individuality ; the smooth, clear, even 
passages of harmony, dike: A new created world, 
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&c., filled the ear sweetly and richly, and the 
soul with a fully reconciled, contented, child-like 
piety of feeling; and the whole was beautiful as 
well as grand with a balanced fulness of parts, 
and a perfection of ensemble, such as had not 
been heard before this side of Europe. The 
choruses with solo derived great brilliancy from 
the voice of Mrs. Exot, touching the edges of 
the waves with light, in flowery outline ; although 
the recent illness, under which she yet evidently 
labored, impaired somewhat the old clarion ring 
and splendor of that*voice. But in her solos 
this was amply compensated by the more refined 
and thoughtful tone and spirit of her renderings. 
Though not free from some old faults of method, 
she is, in the higher qualities of feeling and 
expression, more of an artist than she ever was, 
and gives more satisfaction to one who listens to 
singing for something more than a perfected piece 
of vocal machinery. In the great air: On mighty 
pens, she was far from a Jenny Lind, of course ; 
yet she sang it with a great deal of fine execu- 
tion and good expression of the several contrast- 
ed points, the eagle’s flight, the cooing of the 
doves, the nightingale, &e. Thin and pale as 
she looked, and singing with painful effort, it was 
a treat to hear Anna Stone once more in Haydn’s 


music. 
The other great song: With verdure clad, was 


rendered for the most part very tastefully and 
smoothly by the rich and mellow voice of Mrs. 
Mozart, who has much improved of late ; though 
she gave a strange twist to those little broken 
figures near the end of the roulade upon: “ Here 
shoots the healing plant.”. Mr. LEAcn sang with 
consummate taste and feeling all the bass solos in 
the character of Raphael. He has not a pon- 
derous or very telling voice, but he is the most 
an artist of any that sang. He has had a truly 
English training in the oratorio music of Handel 
and of Haydn, and is master of its style. Espe- 
cially is he, like Mr. Arthurson, the tenor, a 
model for our native singers in the difficult art of 
He indulges in no false 
ornament, and always by the fine expressive sha- 
ding of his passages he more than makes up for 
the want of power. In those descriptive frag- 
ments, about the “ foaming billows,” the “ purling 
brook,” the “ roaring lion,” the “ fiexible tiger,” 
&e., &e., he was always happy; and in several 


delivering recitative. 


instances he diminished along passage to a pian- 
issimo with beautiful effect, as in: Softly purling 
glides the limpid brook, and still more where: In 
long dimensions creeps, with sinuous trace, the 
worm ;—though the latter is a droll idea for thou- 
sands to be contemplating with breathless inter- 
est! But speaking of the descriptive fragments, 
we are reminded of that noble orchestra ; never 
have we heard them all brought out with anything 
like the same vividness and beauty. We were 
long since weary of them, as ingenious child’s 
play in music ; but now we found ourselves once 
more surprised and pleased. Every instrument, 
except the flutes occasionally flatting, did its part 
perfectly; the fine body of violins, and indeed of 
all the strings, told with beautiful effect in such 
passages as the sunrise symphony, and the bassoon 
was admirable. 

The recitative and air: Jn splendor bright, 
and: Jn native worth and honor clad, were sung 
by Mr. GrorGr Simpson, a very young tenor 
from New York. He has a very sweet, pure, 
even tenor voice, which has only to be set running, 





—indeed a remarkable voice, which is stronger 
than one at first gives it credit for, because it is so 
sweet; a voice out of which one would think 
almost anything might be made, with talent and 
right culture. But so far it seems a voice, and no- 
thing else. He has no claims to style or culture ; 
nor is it yet evident that there is any fire or pas- 
sional foree behind the voice; but what there 
may or may not be latent, it is not wise to pre- 
judge. He has a certain sentimental level ballad 
sweetness in his style of singing, which smacks 
more of the popular “ Serenaders” and “ Min- 
strels ” than of an oratorio school. 

Mr. C. R. ApAms, whose fine voice and rapid 
progress for the past year have justly made him 
regarded as the most promising of our young na- 
tive tenors, was not in his best voice, being ill, 
but acquitted himself very acceptably in several 
recitatives, in the air: Now vanish before the holy 
beams, and in the beautiful Trios, with Mrs. Eliot 
and Mr. Leach. The parts of Adam and Eve 
were sustained by Dr. GuirmetTe, of New 
York, and Mrs. J. H. Lona. On Eve’s part, the 
melodious, liquid music, with its quiet rapture, 
was easily and gracefully expressed. As to 
Adam, the bass voice, though strong and _ telling, 
and delivered with clear proof of thoughtful 
study, seemed better fitted for a more declamatory 
music, did not always bend itself with a good 
grace to the fine turns of the melody, and some- 
times swerved from pitch. He sang with anima- 
tion, and passages were quite effective. 

Enough of these personal details ; on the whole 
the solos gave good satisfaction; the beauty of 
the songs was not lost. But the best discovery, 
to the many, from this performance of the Ora- 
torio, was, what every real lover of such music 
knew before, that it is not in the solos that the 
main interest of these great works resides; it is 
in the choruses and in the orchestra ; these rightly 
done and on an effective scale, and reasonably 
good soloists are all that one requires. It was 
always a low stage and a false one in our musical 
culture, when we made all else secondary to the 
efforts of this and that principal soprano or tenor 
in a few famous airs. We are already more ap- 
preciative, more musical, when we recognize the 
choruses, the great ensembles, and enjoy the 
composition as one whole. If we could feel this 
in the “ Creation,” with its many melodies, how 
much more strongly shall we feel it in such ora- 
torios as the ‘ Messiah” and the “ Elijah!” 
Viewed in this light, as a whole, the present per- 
formance of the “ Creation” was incomparably 
superior to any we had ever heard. Familiar 
as we were with it, we hardly knew till now how 
good the musie was. We had grown dull to the 
naive, melodious sameness of good father Haydn, 
after for some time enjoying to the full, almost to 
ecstacy, his child-like, happy, clear and sunny 
flow of melody and harmony ; but now was his 
Oratorio brightened into fresh life and charm to 
us; it rose indeed “a new created world;” its 
cheerful piety, and child-like gratitude and won- 
der in presence of the works of boundless Love 
and Wisdom, took possession of the listener. 
And how eloquently it all accorded with the sea- 
son, this fresh virgin prime of Summer! The 
day was dark, with gentler, fertilizing showers; 
we felt it in the air,in every nerve, thatthe black 
spell of the East wind was gone, and that the 
next day there would be Ligut! 








AFTERNOON.—At 3 1-2 P. M., an audience 
not larger than in the morning, (nor was it to be 
expected), assembled for the First Concert. This 
is the place to speak of the composition of the 
orchestra, of 78 instruments. We wish to record 
the names of all the players, as stated on the 


bills, thus : 


24 Violins. 


10 Violoncellt. 


McDonald, 


Schultze, . Fries, Ryan, II. 
Suck, I, Jungnickel, —- 
Eckhardt, Suck, II, 2 Bassoons. 
Gaertner, Verron, Hunstock, 
A. Fries, Maass, Hochstein, 
Meisel, Falkenstein, —— 
Weinz, Seip, 4 Horns. 
Grill, Luhde, Hamann, 
Mollenhauer, Brannes, Trojsi, 
Besig, Bergner. Regestein, I, 
Matzka, coed Plagemann. 
Reyer, 8 Contrabassi. —_— 
Eichler, I, Stein, 4 Trumpets. 
Verron, I, Kammerling, Heinecke, 
Keyzer, Friese, Glaser, 
Werner, Kehrhahn, Pinter, 
Eichler, II, Lo Bianco, Jacobus. 
Vanstane, Steinmann, — 
Moorhouse, H. Fries, 4. Trombones. 
Suck, III, Kluge. Rimbach, 
Liebsch, non Stohr, 
Warren, 3 Flutes. Regestein, II, 
White, Koppitz. Cundy. 
Newinger. Rametti, — 
— Teltow. 1 Timpani and 
9 Vrolas. a Triangle. 
Ryan, I, 3 Oboes. Stohr, IT. 
Krebs, De Ribas, — 
Andres, Faulwasser, 1 Bass Drum and 
Bauer, Adelung. Cymbals. 
Schneider, — Kalkmann. 
Zohler, 4 Clarionets. —- 
Schlimper, Schulz, 1 Side Drum. 
Moriani, Gardner, Gafney. 
Comer. 


All of these were resident musicians, with the 
exception of about a dozen, chiefly violins and 
’cellos, from New York. Here was a noble or- 
chestra for Boston. We have not heard a better 
even in New York, whose “ Philharmonic ” often 
counts as many members. Jullien’s was as large 
or larger in New York, but numbered only sixty 
here; his proportions were not as good, he had 
but 6 seconds, 4 violas and 4’cellos to 10 first 
violins and 8 double basses. His wind band was 
composed of rare virtuosi, his hrass superabund- 
ant, and his drum force prodigious. Jullien’s or- 
chestra were trained to smart and bright effects, 
to all the dazzling and dashing externalities of 
music; this was their trade, though they played 
classical symphonies occasionally for the reputa- 
tion of the thing. But by no means would that 
band bear comparison with this in artistic tone, 
in sympathetic rendering of poetic and imagina- 
tive music. Butof this anon. Here is the pro- 
gramme : 


PART I. 
1. Overture—“ Tannhiuser ”...........00eeeeee. R. Wagner 
2. Aria—D’Alamiro, from “ Belisario”’............ Donizetti 
Mr. Adams. 
8. Violin Solo—“ La Sylphide,” Fantasia....... Mollenhauer 
Herr Edward Mollenhauer. 
4 Aria: Che faro—“Orfeo ”. 20... cccescscecccccccens Gluck 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 
5. Scherzo—from the Scotch Symphony........ Mendelssohn 
PART Il. | 
1. Overture—“ Coriolanus ”.........cscceseeesees Beethoven 
1, Scotch Ballad—“ Bonnie Wee Wife,” 
Mr. George Simpson. 
3. Fantasia—On themes from *‘ Gustavus,” from Oboe, 
Ribas. De Ribas 
4. Ah, non giunge— Sonnambula”’...........+.... Bellini 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 
5. Overture—“ William Tell”’..........cseeeesceeee Rossini 


Rather a meagre programme for a festival ; far 
the least interesting of the three. Yet it had one 
number to redeem it—that noble Coriolanus 
overture, by not a few esteemed the best of 
Beethoven’s. We are the more careful to speak 
of it, since it escaped all mention in most of the 
newspaper criticisms which found matter for re- 
mark in every other item. We will not venture 
to describe it in our own words ; it was recently 
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performed in London, and we are tempted to 
cite a portion of the Morning Post's remarks 
upon it, which are appreciative and just, even if 
they seem highly colored : 


We do not envy the man who cannot feel in the 
very first bars of the overture to Coriolanus the strong 
pulsation of a mighty heart—the breathing of one of 
nature’s kings, born to command his fellow men, 
though doomed to struggle with the adverse circum- 
stances which surround the career of one upon whom 
fortune has bestowed nothing beyond the grand 
mission, that ‘ heritage of woe,’ which his own indomi- 
table will can alone accomplish. We firmly believe 
that no composer but Beethoven (who was a Corio- 
lanus in his way) could have written even the opening 
bars of this stupendous overture. Those wonderful 
notes—that perfectly Homeric or Miltonic passage at 
the commencement, where the empty unison in C so 
completely depicts in sound the void presently to be 
filled by heroic action in the life of the hero; and its 
sudden tremendous rise to the full chord of F minor, 
in the transition to which the author seems to have 
found the lever which Archimedes vainly sought— 
mere mechanic as he was—to raise the world, how 
inexpressibly grand it is! Its repetition twice, with 
increased force and confidence, terminating with still 
more potent chords, appears to be but so many con- 
firmations of the first gigantic impression. Then 
follow all the struggles of the man who, ‘like an 
eagle in a dove-cot, fluttered your Volsces in Corioli’ 
—all the sublime emotions of one who felt the burthen 
of a mighty destiny upon him, and who, although a 
son of the people, hated the ‘common cry of curs’ as 
‘reek i’ the rotten fens’—who said to ungrateful 
Rome, ‘I banish you,’ cursed her, joined her enemies, 
and yet loved her in his heart of hearts, such was a 
hero’s inconsistency. But was there no excuse for 
him? Listen to that divine soul-searching melody, 
now in E flat, now in C. Does it not speak of Veturia 
and Volumnia, the wife and mother of the exiled 
patriot? Does it not glide in like an unexpected ray 
of sunlight upon all the storm and fury of his mind, 
reviving all the withering flowers of tenderness within 
his hardened heart, and winning him back to love and 
merey, even at the sacrifice of his own life? We 
repeat that no history—no literary poem could more 
completely or beautifully express the character and 
career of Coriolanus than does this prodigiously great 
overture by that musical Prometheus, Beethoven; 
and all who have ears to hear, and brains to under- 
stand, will agree with us. 


And many in our Music Hall did feel it ; it was 
not the fault of Mr. Zerrahn’s orchestra if all did 
not. There was more applause than we are wont 
to notice after a first hearing of a work so profound 
and free from all mere taking qualities. Its fire 
and earnestness were well brought out, and the 
sweet, pregnant bit of melody as well. In truth 
a masterly performance. The great power and 
brillianey of the orchestra, especially of that fine 
body of violins, had full seope in those tempes- 
tuous climaxes of the Tannhduser overture and 
of the finale to the William Tell. Seat yourself 
in the upper gallery, directly overhanging the 
stage, at such time, and you realize the prodi- 
gious energy there is in the tutti fortissimo of a 
great orchestra ; it is like leaning over the boiling 
cauldron of the sea. Add the great choral swell, 
and it is like the ocean rolling up against the 
rock on which you sit. Besides there no indi- 
vidual sound or instrument escapes you; it is 
a fine place to study and to analyze an orches- 
tral performance ; but to get the pure impres- 
sion of the music as a poetic whole, better go 
farther off. The Mendelssohn Scherzo was not 
so nicely played as might be, yet it was quite 
acceptable. 

The vocal selections were hacknied; these had 
to be left to the singers, and almost at the last 
moment. The best was that from Orfeo, by Miss 
Puituirrs, who looked finely, sang finely, and 
gave great delight. Her rich, large tones have 
gained in power and fulness. Some chance de- 
fects in intonation in the Orfeo entirely vanished 
in her highly animated and brilliant rendering of 
Ah! non giunge. She has gained in execution 
as in power. Mr. Apams, though feeble, sang 
very sweetly, and Mr. Simpson seemed more in 











his element in the simple Scotch ballad, than the 
ballad seemed in the great Hall. How Mr. 
MoLLENHAUER achieved all the difficulties of 
violinity with ease and a perfection unsurpassable, 
so that the empty solo was more furiously 
applauded than the noblest work, and how our 
old friend De Ripas made good his reputation, 
we need not tell. The concert was only better 
than many ordinary ones in the completeness of 
the orchestra and in the one item of the “ Corio- 
lanus.” 


Seconp Day—Fripay May 22. 

A bright warm sun at last, and a much larger 
audience, with plenty of room for more. It was 
a brilliant scene. Mendelssohn’s “ Evian,” as 
being the least of an old story among the oratorios, 
was the one for which many had reserved their 
spare forenoon. For the same reason it had been 
more specially and closely studied by the perfor- 
mers. This fact, together with the more modern 
and dramatic nature of the composition, and the 
more rich and modern instrumentation, gave a 
zest and fervor to the undertaking, which made 
the performance of the “ Elijah,” as a performance, 
artistically, critically weighed, the best of the 
three day’s works. It was indeed a splendid 
success, exceeding the most sanguine expectations. 
For the first time was this most difficult oratorio 
really heard and felt in Boston— we may say in 
America. It was the “ Elijah” entire, not a bar 
omitted, not a dangerous place avoided. And it 
was, as with the “ Creation,” a successful present- 
ation of the whole, chiefly felt in the ensemble, in 
spite of even greater weak nesses and blemishes in 
solo parts than on the day before. It was in the 
main due to orchestra and chorus, though there 
was no little honor won by solos. 

We have no room to analyze the music, nor 
need we after the long description that we gave 
last week. Whatever may be said of Mendels- 
sohn’s comparative lack of melodies (certainly 


not of melody); of his extreme complexity of 


harmony, interweavitig voices as they were 
instruments, rather than setting them off (their 
personal discourse) with instruments; of his 
scientific, studied effects, and so on, we will 
trust the impressions of that audience to confirm 
all that has been claimed for it upon the score 
of beauty and sublimity, of depth of feeling, 
intense dramatic interest, richness of invention, 
nobility of thought and style, and high religious 
sentiment. 

Of the choral and orchestral part of the per- 
formance too much can hardly be said in praise. 
The chorus was larger than the day before, and 
in power and volume, in euphony and balance of 
parts, in precision, animation, light and shade, 
crescendo and diminuendo, there little 
In such descriptive choruses as that 
which tells how God was not in the tempest or 
the earthquake, but in the “still, small voice,” 


was 
wanting. 


wondrous was the effect of the “five hundred 
voices which at.a wave of the conductor’s hand 
sunk to a whisper, or gradually swelled to a 
grandeur beyond description.” The anguish and 
impatience of such choruses as Iclp, Lord, and 
Yet doth the Lord see it not; the choral breadth 
and grandeur of the conclusion to that last; the 
responsive wail of the choral recitative ; the tran- 
quil tenderness and sweetness of Blessed are the 
men, and He watching over Israel ; the barbaric, 
self-aggravating intensity of the Baal choruses ; 











the magnificent rush and deluge of the rain cho- 
rus: Thanks be to God (how splendidly the violins 
rushed down that swift scale in the pause before 
the end!) ; the chaste and even counterpoint of: 
He that shall endure ; the awful purity and ma- 
jesty of Holy, holy, alternating with female quar- 
tet, that hymn of Seraphim, announced by alto 
solo; the mystical imagery of that in which Elijah 
is taken up in the fiery chariot, with the whir of 
hot wheels in the accompaniments ;—all, to the 
final fugue: Lord, our Creator, were brought out 
with a power and beauty irresistible. The won- 
derful instrumentation, too, suffered in nothing, 
so that the composer's imagery was vividly be- 
fore you. 

In the part of Elijah, Dr. Guitmerre did not, 
we confess, entirely confirm the impression we 
received of him in the rehearsal. His strong and 
telling voice was in his favor; he sang with ani- 
mation, for the most part with understanding of 
the music, and in that profoundly touching song, 
where the violoncello leads the voice so exquis- 
itely : It is enough, he showed not a little pathos ; 
but he was not always true, was careless of the 
right times of coming in in some of the cantabile 
recitative ; sometimes gratuitously prolonged a 
note beyond all sense or reason, as if coolly illus- 
trating a method. His delivery was quite une- 
qual, in parts really effective, in others not at all 
so. Mr. Simpson’s sweet voice bore the melody 
of If with all your hearts pleasingly to all parts 
of the hall, but there was the same impassive 
manner in his singing. Mr. ApAMs was ill and 
had to retire after a single recitative. Miss 
Puitirers gave the contralto solos very finely ; 
Mrs. Lona in Hear ye, Israel, and the part of the 
Queen, and Mrs. Mozart in the widow’s part, 
gave good satisfaction. The duet: Zion spread- 
eth her hands was well sung by Mrs. Mozart 
and Miss Twicnett. The part of the boy in 
that wonderful dialogue which prepares the rain 
chorus, was creditably sustained by Mrs. Hr1. 
The singing of the unaccompanied Angel Trio, 
by the three choir boys from the Church of the 
Advent, Masters Write, Loring and CHASE, 
gave the purest delight, and had to be repeated. 
The double quartet was well sung by the Mozart 
quartet and School Street Choir. The single 
Quartet: Cast thy burden upon the Lord was 
much applauded ; but the beautiful one: O come 
every one that thirsteth was a fiasco. 

The Oratorio was listened to throughout with 
intense earnestness, and there was but one ex- 
pression, of enthusiastic admiration, as the people 
Mendelssohn had made his mark that 
morning; while such a splendid illustration of 
the power of a great orchestra and chorus made 
a sensation, which will scarcely allow empty 
seats another time. With the most crowded 
house there could not have been a stronger feel- 
ing of success. 


came out. 


ArtTERNooN ConcEeRT.—One who had taken 
in all those splendors of “ Elijah” could not but 
be conscious of a certain exhaustion of nervous 
energy. This doubtless led some to renounce the 
attractions of the following programme : 


PART I. 
1. Symphonie No. 5—(C minor)..........+++ 
1—Allegro Molto. 
2—Andante con moto. 
8—Scherzo, Allegro and Finale, Allegro. 


+». --Beethoven 


2. Concertstueck........- perausececcesseae cececees ss Weber 
William Mason. 
PART Il. 
1. Overture—“ Euryanthe ”...........++ sereesecees Weber, 
2. Favorita ’’. Donizetti 


Cavatina—O Mio Fernando, from “ La 
Mrs. Mozart. 
































8. Grand Concerto—for the Violin, (F major). ...Vieuxtemps 
Herr Edward Mollenhauer. 
4. Cavatina—from “ Tarquato Tasso”’..... seeeeee Donizetti 
Miss Twichell. 
5. Grand March—from “ Lohengrin ”’............R. Wagner 
* Reception at the Emperor’s,” with Eight Trumpets 
Obligato. 


We can tell no one what he lost in not hearing 
that glorious Fifth Symphony. For twenty years 
we have repeatedly heard it, studied it, known it 
by heart, and yet now it seemed as if we really 
heard it for the first time. From that grand or- 
chestra it came out in its full proportions, and 
with all its power. Every player seemed inspired 
to do his best to make Beethoven’s meaning felt ; 
and one could not help imagining the statue of 
the master there endowed with consciousness, 
and happy in such realization finally of the great 
mission of his genius. How rich the eloquence 
of those violoncellos in the opening of the reli- 
gious Andante! How distinct and grand the 
outline—for the first time almost in our experi- 
ence—of the eccentric passage of the double- 
basses! But above all how magnificent the cli- 
max of the triumphal Finale! A// were electri- 
fied, transported, lifted up to a nobler faith. You 
will hear no one of that audience talk of Sym- 
phonies as being dull and “ scientific.” 

WitirAm Mason played the Concert-stiick 
in a most artistic and finished style, and, on being 
encored, won new admiration by his own brilliant 
The Luryanthe was the most 


“ Silver Spring.” 
acceptable of Weber's overtures, as having been 
the least seldom heard of late; it is a fine work, 
and was finely played. The Lohengrin affair 
had a certain regal splendor; you heard only 
trumpets, over a confused sea of accompaniments 
lashed into a perpetual foam of violinity ; more 
stir than inspiration. 

It was an extremely tedious, long-spun, diffi- 
cult and empty Concerto for the violin, in which 
Mr. MoLieNnAvER displayed wonderful per- 
fection of execution. , The vocal selections in 
themselves were ordinary; but Mrs. Mozart’s 
voice, style and execution in O mio Fernando, 
were highly satisfactory ; and Miss Twicne.w’s 
only less so in Fatal Goffredo. 





Tuirp Day—Saturpay, May 23. 
10 1-2, A. M.—A perfect summer morning! a 
moderate audience ; but a programme worthy of 


a Festival : 
PART I, 
1. Symphonie, No. 7—(A major). ............0. 00 Beethoven 
1—Andante and Allegro vivace. 
2—Allegretto. 
8—Scherzo, Allegro. 
4—Finale vivace. 


2. Rondo—Prendi per me...........-......0085 ..-De Beriot 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 
PART II. 
1. Overture—‘ Fingal’s Cave”’.............. . .-Mendelssohn 
2. Scena ed Aria—“ I. Briganti”’...... eerecesses Mercadante 


Dr. Guilmette. 

3. Allegretto Scherzando—from the Eighth Symphonie, 
Beethoven 
Duet—The Thirteenth Psalm, with French Horn and Vio- 

loncello Obligato, by Messrs. Hamann and W., Fries. 
Composed expressly for this occasion, and dedicated to the 

Handel and Haydn Society, by the President of the 

New York American Music Association. 
Miss Phillipps and Dr. Guilmette. 

5. Overture—“ Leonora”. ...........00000s eevnst Beethoven 


Who, with a soul in him, will ever forget that 
glorious rendering of the Seventh Symphony ! 
With the “ Choral” and the “ C minor,” it holds 
the highest place among the immortal nine— 
One place in 
it—that episode, (or Trio, technically), in the 


among all orchestral inspirations. 


Scherzo, has ever seemed to us the highest mo- 
ment of all instrumental music; more so now, 
than ever. Up to that moment it is joy uncon- 
tainable and exquisite; but then the heavens 
open, and the soul thrills with bliss unspeakable 











and infinite. And the return to the more earthly 
Scherzo, how marvellous! that drooping of the 
music through a single chord, and with a sigh we 
are at home—no, not at home, but here again! 
The mystical beginning of the Allegretto was 
uncommonly beautiful and impressive, with that 
fine body of middle strings and ’cellos. The in- 
troduction to the whole was statelier than ever, 
and the Finale, (clearer in those rapid figures 
through that sure mass of violins), swept us along 
with it, not with the march of victory, as in the 
Fifth, but away and upward, as on eagle’s wings, 
now poised at rest a moment, and then still up- 
ward to the sun of Joy. We have had no Sym- 
phony performances in Boston like those two. 

It took some time after it for the mind to settle 
down into the tamer mood of Mendelssohn’s po- 
etic, dreamy overture. But that too is an ex- 
quisite production—the best, we fancy, of his 
overtures, his tone-pictures. Well does “ Stella” 
write of it:—‘“It is such musie as the child 
hears when he first holds a sea-shell to his ear, 
and wonders whence comes the mystical sound.” 
And we must borrow a paragraph too, from the 
Courier’s criticism, in which our readers will per- 
haps recognize a well-known hand: 

In the overture to the Hebrides—or Fingal’s Cave 
—Mendelssohn gives vent to the emotions called up 
by a voyage among the Scottish Islands. Unable to 
give his sister a description in words of the effect 
produced upon his mind—he a native of the flat 
country of North Germany—Mendelssohn sat down 
to his piano and improvised his emotions. From this 
arose this exquisite composition, in which one almost 
feels the solitude of the ocean, hears the moaning of 
the winds, the cries of the sea birds, the dashing of 
the waves upon the rock-bound shores, the rising of 
the storms, and sees the play of the sun and moon- 
beams upon the wave tops or upon the glassy surface 
of the lake-like bays and sheltered passages among the 
islands. Hearing it after a symphony by Beethoven, 
is like turning from the page of Shakspeare to that 
poem of our great inland sea, the ‘* Hiawatha.” 


That delicious Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
Eighth, sweet gush of sunshine in his dark days— 
was not that blithe summer day reflected in its 
music, as the laughing wave reflects the sun! 
The call to repeat was irresistible, and then it 
seemed too short. But almost equally with the 
symphonies was the Leonora overture a triumph. 
We had learned to trust that orchestra, till we 
knew that every passage, every point would come 
out right; the trumpet, announcing the prison- 
er’s deliverance, was perfect ; so was the tremend- 
ous crescendo of the violins that leads on the 
attack of the finale. The mysterious, sombre 
introduction, the allusion to the pathetic tenor 
air, the musing, doubting, hoping, yearning, up- 
ward climbing character of the Allegro motive ; 
the great gleam of hope, the full burst of joy and 
feeling of deliverance—all were unmistakeably 
expressed. Is there a grander introduction to 
an opera, than this No. 3, of the four overtures 
which Beethoven wrote for his Fidelio ? 

The Rondo by De Beriot was finely suited to 
the voice of Miss PuiLuipps, who sang it admi- 
rably, displaying in the florid conclusion more 
flexibility and finish than we had given her credit 
for. She answered the recall with a pretty Eng- 
lish song, which she sang very sweetly at the 
piano. Too perceptible taking of breath is the 
chief fault that has been noticed in this lady’s 
singing. The “ Thirteenth Psalm,” an attempt 
after the manner of old English writers, conclu- 
ding with a canon movement, had a crude air of 
learning, without much inspiration. 

Evening. —Tlanpet’s “ Messtan.” — The 
Festival has at length wrought conviction in men’s 





minds, that it is something honest, as it is rare and 
good. It is now clear to all that this is no musi- 
cal “Convention,” for the sale of psalm-books, 
no Jullien-Barnum Crystal Palace humbug, but 
a sincere Festival of Art, a presentation of grand 
music on a sufficiently grand scale. The Public 
is awakened at the eleventh hour toa sense of the 
great opportunity, which it will seize by the 
skirts ere it quite vanish. The Musie Hall is 
crammed with listeners in every seat and stand- 
ing place and doorway, from floor to upper gal- 
lery. Many have paid extra prices for their 
seats. There is the utmost eagerness to hear the 
Handel Hallelujahs from that mighty chorus. 
And it is mightier than ever; the stage is packed 
as closely as the auditorium. Newspapers report 
the number of singers at about 540: say 175 so- 
pranos, 150 bassos, 130 tenors, and 85 basses ; 
but we have good authority for saying that the 
choir was nearly 700. 

Critically speaking, the “ Messiah” was the 
least perfect in performance, of the three orato- 
From very familiarity, it had not been so 
The orchestra were fre- 


rios. 
carefully rehearsed. 
quently at fault, and really blurred the images of : 
O thou that tellest, and some other pieces. And 
yet was the “ Messiah,” of the three, by far the 
most impressive, most inspiring. Handel always 
smites with thorghts so simple and _ colossal; 
wielding great masses he sweeps, all before him. 
His grand choruses impress themselves so that 
they never are forgotten; all the singers knew 
them, at least the principal ones; and never was 
the sublime of music so completely realized as 
that night in the “ Wonderful ” chorus, of which, 
(for the first time in our concert experience), a 
repetition was demanded; in the “ Hallelujah,” 
during which the whole assembly stood—and was 
not that sudden silence, the instantaneous ceasing 
of the mighty mass of sound before the close, the 
most sublime effect that ever any of us had known? 
—and again in the three-fold close, of chorus 
climbing above chorus: Worthy is the Lamb; 
Blessing and Honor, and Amen! Nor should we 
forget the grandeur of: Behold the Lamb of God, 
where wave rolls in on wave, so dark and solemn, 
till the tide pauses at the full, then turns, the 
downward giving place to an upward form of 
movement; nor the awful majesty of: The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. There is 
nothing new to be said of these choruses; but so 
rendered they became a new experience, and 
gave one a livelier sense of the éternal verities. 
Equally well done, too, were those buoyant, re- 
joicing choruses, in which the theme goes rolling 
on, part following part, as if echoing itself at 
different distances throughout a wide-spread mul- 
titude. 

Let those grand Hallelujahs do their perfect 
work. From such a mount of transfiguration 
one cannot well come down to criticism. We 
shrink from individualizing; it seems to violate 
the spirit of the music. Suffice it to say, that the 
several solo singers entered well into the great 
work. Mr. Srmpson’s voice was sweet and true 
in Comfort ye, and made plain the rough places of 
Every valley. Mr. Leacu gave the sentiment 
and beauty of the Darkness recitative and song} 
and Why do the nations rage was more than 
feebly indicated by his not heavy bass. Miss 
Puituirrs sang: O thou that tellest, He shall feed 
his flock, and He was despised, not so effectively 
as we have heard her, but feelingly and beauti- 
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fully. To Mrs. EL1or we owe There were shep- 
herds, and IJ know that my Redeemer; to Mrs. 
Lone, Rejoice greatly and How beautiful; to 
Mrs. Mozart: Come unto him, which was so 
sweetly sung that it required firmness on the part 
of the conductor to resist the demand for an 
untimely encore. Mr. ADAMs gave with much 
expression: Thy rebuke, and with Miss Phillipps 
the duet: O Death, where is thy sting? Dr. 
GumLMETTE sang: Thou art gone up, and Be- 
hold, I tell you a mystery; in which the “last 
trump” (marvellously well played by Herr 
Hin1ckk, to be sure) was senselessly encored 
and repeated. Mr. Stmpson, singing Thou shalt 
dash them, was as a child’s head in a heavy iron 
helmet. It were far better to have omitted that, 
instead of the concluding strain of He was 
despised, or that profoundly beautiful chorus: By 
Many omissions 
None the 


less was the grand impression of the “ Messiah” 


his stripes all we are healed. 
were of course a matter of necessity. 
made. Go to the mountains more than once, if 
you would know ai/ they can reveal. 
a vast audience more profoundly satisfied, more 


Never was 


lifted up, by any eloquence, to thoughts of God 
and Jmmortality, than here by Handel’s argu- 
ment. 

At the close of the performance the enthusiasm 
was unbounded; there was long and loud ap- 
plause ; three rounds of cheers were given for the 
Society, and Mr. CARL ZERRAHN was called out, 
amid deafening shouts and clappings of hands, to 
receive a wreath in token of the general gratitude, 
of choir and audience, for his unceasing and most 
able services in conducting the Festival through 
a series of artistic triumphs. 





RESULTS. 

In a word, the result has been : artistically, mor- 
ally, a great success; financially, a failure ; but in 
the circumstances, such a failure as amounts, in all 
minds, to a virtual triumph. In spite of the over- 
whelming audience of Saturday night, the guarant- 
ors will have to pay, how much we know not. Yet 
no one is discouraged ; all are in the best spirits 
possible. They have shown what can be done; the 
public will believe hereafter, and will look out in 
season when another Festival approaches. We have 
left ourselves no room to more than hint some of the 
animating reflections with which the Festival has 
filled our mind. We announced it, saying that we 
could not overestimate its importance. We find we 
did not say too much. For these reasons, among 
others. 

1. For the first time almost in our country has an 
artistic demonstration here been made, and carried 
through, upon a grand scale, without false pretence, 
vain show, or humbug. The best thing, the most 
hopeful thing about it is, that it has all been honest. 
Nothing of artistic integrity and value has been sac- 
rificed to mere money-making views. They who 
undertook it of course hoped to succeed; but they 
were more anxious to do a good thing. They were 
not so eager to advertise it, to excite great expecta- 
tions of what should be done, as they were to do it, 
and to do the best that could be done. Every prom- 
ise has been kept, to the letter and in the spirit. 
Three of the greatest Oratorios were to be brought 
outon a grand scale, worthy of comparison with 
English festivals, and it has been done. The choir 
was to reach 600 voices, so announced on the 
strength of 700 accepted invitations; it has averaged 
that, as nearly as accident and business allowed, and 
there were no dummies in the choir. The orchestra 
was to be 75, andit was 78. The best available solo 
talent was to be engaged, and so it was; it was no 





one’s fault that there could not be had better. The 
music was to be thoroughly rehearsed and nothing 
slighted; and it was so, and most effectively, thanks 
in great part, to the unwearied energy and skill and 
patience of Mr. Conductor ZErrAuN. In spite of a 
cold and unresponsive public, and in the face of cer- 
tain loss, they did all this, and did it ina manner 
that eclipsed all former musical performances, elect- 
rified all who heard from the very first, and finally 
stirred up that slow and sceptical public to a loud 
and anxious call for more, for a repetition on Sun- 
day evening—an effort to recall what by their own 
fault they had let go by and lost. The which call, 
to the honor of the Society, was not complied with. 
They would do what they had undertaken, no more, 
no less. ‘They would not, even for the sake of cer- 
tain gain so easily secured, suffer this Festival to 
contract any taint of association with the too usual 
management of public exhibitions, in which the 
“last time ” is followed by the “ positively last,” till 
words have lost their meaning. Eager as any one 
to listen to another such performance, we appreciate 
and respect the motive of this refusal. The mana- 
gers have done themselves all honor in the premises. 
They have their reward, in the wholesome fecling 
which attaches to this Festival,in the conviction now 
created of its genuineness, and in the certainty that 
such sound seed so planted shall surely spring up to 
an abundant harvest in the future. There will be 
more festivals. They will become an Institution in 
the land. This Festival might have been managed 
with more stir, and have reaped more money; but 
would it have contained so fair a Future ? 

2. It has revived people’s faith in great music. 
Music has been under a cloud with us for two or 
three years. Humbug and showy, dazzling things 
have been so much more successful than good things, 
that the good things have lost prestige. It needed 
an occasion like this to brighten out the neglected 
beauties of immortal works and make them live 
again, and lift us up again. There is a new sense 
now in many minds of the importance, the indispen- 
sableness to our best life of the great works of mu- 
sical Art and genius. 

3. Listening to the grand orchestra and chorus 
has taught not a few, for the first time, the right re- 
lation between solo and ensemble. They have learned 
to enjoy a great musical performance as a whole, 
and not regard a few solo singers, prime donne and 
tenori, as the all in all. It is seen that these may be 
of moderate excellence, may be in some parts quite 
feeble, and yet the grandeur and beauty of the whole 
be felt. It were better of course to have Jenny 
Linds, Novellos, and Lablaches, and some day we 
shall have them; but we have found how well we 
can get along without them, so long as we have 
Handel, Mendelssohn or Beethoven, speaking 
through impersonal but adequate masses of voices 
and of instruments. 

4. We have been pleased to notice the improved 
tone ‘of newspaper criticism, which this Festival 
seems to have created. Almost for the first time we 
have had really criticism ; we have seen articles not 
limited to petty details, to mere talk about individual 
performers, but entering into some instructive notice 
and analysis of compositions and of authors, and 
seizing the spirit of the whole, discussing the right 
points. It is a good sign, and may it go on. 

5. It has created a popular interest in great works. 
Symphonies, played on so grand a scale, have made 
their mark on all who listened. That Beethoven’s 
statue now has a significance to many who thought 
but little of the man, the idol of the “classicists ” 
before. And so of Handel, so of Mendelssohn, and 
others. 








We print a large edition of our present number, 
trusting that many will wish to have its full Report of 
the Great Festival.....We have still on hand some 
copies of last week’s ‘‘ Festival Number,”’ containing 
Mr. Winthrop’s Address, descriptive analyses of the 
Oratorios, history of Festivals, &e. &e. 





A writer in last Tuesaay’s Transcript says: 

Mr. Winthrop has enriched our language with a 
word, not to be found in Webster nor Worcester, but 
still so graphic that it must be adopted. ‘‘ Aretinian 
Societies,” from the Greek word for virtue, arété, 
is much more euphonious and comprehensive than 
** Eleemosynary Associations.” 


Rather a far-fetched and awkward derivation; nor 
did Mr. Winthrop profess to enrich our language with 
the word; he simply quoted it as the actual name of 
an old musical society. Was it not more probably 
derived from Guido Aretinus, or Aretina, who per- 
fected the musical scale, &c., and flourished about the 
year 1000? We should hope more good fyom Musical 
than from self-styled ‘ Virtuous” Societies. 


It is said that we are to have Italian Opera at the 
Boston Theatre next week—MARETZEK at the head 
of it, with Gazzanica, De WitHorst, ADA PHIL- 
Lipps, BRiGNOLI, AMopIo, &c., for singers. Will it 
be all ‘‘ Trovatore,” ‘ Traviata,” ‘ Rigoletto” and 
‘*Ernani”?....Signor JAcopt!, the tenor, the Italian- 
ized young Jacobs, seems, after confident announce- 
ment, to have made an utter failure at his operatic 
début in New York....‘‘ Ho! for Europe,” seems to 
be the word among our Boston musicians. Of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, Messrs. A. & W. Frrzs, 
Metset and Kreps, sailed on Tuesday for a summer 
visit to the Fatherland, leaving only Mr. Ryan to 
represent the Club at home. On Saturday, Mr. Carb 
ZERRAUN and wife will follow; he has richly earned 
and may he enjoy his vacation, and come back doubly 
armed for a new Festival! 

Next week we hope to get back to our regular 
habits and bring up our summaries of news, corres- 
pondence, &c, which have been kept back by the 
Festival. 





CorRECTION.—Our types, last week, by printing 
“names” instead of means, gave us the false appear- 
ance of attributing whatever increased effect we looked 
for in the symphonies, &c. at the Festival, to a few 
New York violinists, whose names we had just men- 
tioned. 


——— > 


From my Diary, No. 3. 


May 9.—I have had conversations lately with sun- 
dry individuals upon a subject which long since should 
have passed from the domaigof speculation to that of 
action. Let me start, in the manner of an editorial 
in the London Times, and work my way to my topic, 
like a vessel leaving Pittsburgh to reach Philadelphia 
—by going ‘all round the lot.” 

First, for some maxims—postulates—principles— 
axioms—or whatever you will call them. 

“In union is strength.” ‘ A long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull together, is the only effectual pull.” 
‘Those who respect themselves make themselves re- 
spected.” ‘*The good of all is the good of each.” 
That will do. 

There are more Quacks, Horatio, in the community, 
than are dreamt of in your philosphy, Your theolo- 
gy, your medicine, your law, your painting, architect- 
ure, sculpture, music, book and newspaper editing— 
all have their quacks. A great portion of our person- 
al freedomin this country consistsin the unrestrained 
liberty of quackery. If I cannot make my living by 


_ shoemaking, I can try the cure of souls and bodies, 


turn politician, paint portraits, and teach music. I 
can work six months with a carpenter, and finding 
manual labor too severe for my delicate constitution, 
I can hire a room and put up my sign—‘ A. Barn- 
builder, Architect.”’ 

I can work six months as chain-bearer to a land 
surveyor, and straightway I ‘*go out West” as an 
engineer. I learn the difference between a ledge of 
granite and trap, a piece of iron ore and native cop- 
per, and then make geology and mining my profes- 
sion. 

A great country this, Horatio ! 

Now in Europe, all this isimpossible. The commu- 
nity is in so far protected from quackery—unless Eng- 
land may form an exception—that every aspirant to 
anything that can be called a professional position, 
must’ have studied and passed examination in the 
principles of his profession. An architect studies 
architecture; a musician, music, 
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Here, this is quite unnecessary; hence so much 
quackery. Government protects us not even against 
ignorant poisoners, who call themselves physicians ; 
how much less, then, against quackery in the arts! 

The consequence is, that those who have some 
higher motive of action than mere dollars and cents, 
those who have really spent years of time, and money 
in proportion, in fitting themselves for their profess- 
ion, be it what it may, must depend upon themselves 
for the attainment of due consideration in the com- 
munity, and by their own efforts must make the pub- 
lic learn to* distinguish between them and ignorant 
pretenders. 

The lawyers combine and force those who would 
practice law, to go through the form at least, of fitting 
themselves for their profession. So it is for the most 
part with our clergymen, and our physicians, Our 
scientific men, too, have for many years been gradu- 
ally combining their strength, in the form of various 
societies and associations, academies and lyceums, 
and it is beginning ic be felt in the community, that 
members of our learned bodies are more likely to be 
men of due learning and talent, than pretenders to 
science, whose claims are not admitted by such bod- 
ies. The Lake Superior copper speculations have 
opened the eyes of thousands to the difference between 
such men as Whitney and Foster as geologists, and 
many under whose advice attempts at mining have 
been made, where the really scientific men could pre- 
dict nothing but disastrous failure. Ridicule and abuse 
will hardly overturn the decision lately made by the 
American Academy’s committee in relation to the 
Hedgecock quadrant. 

Our clergymen have periodicals devoted to the inter- 
ests of their profession,*and support them. So do the 
lawyers. So do the physicians. What would you 
think, Horatio, of the physician in whose office you 
found no medical periodical? of the lawyer without 
the Law Reporter? of the clergyman without his re- 
ligious newspaper? By acting upon the axioms laid 
down above, see what a respectable station our Ho- 
meopathists and Hydropathists have attained in the 
community, and yet how they were laughed at not 
very long since. See what has come of the small seed 
sown by twelve individuals, who about 1831 formed 
the Anti-Slavery Societg in Boston ? 

Now you, Horatio, are an architect, and one of the 
class which, thank fortune, is increasing fast in num- 
bers among us, the members of which have really 
studied the principles of the art, and who have ex- 
erted themselves to procure costly books, and have 
devoted as much time and substance as possible to 
travel, for the purpose of observation. And yet that 
parish building committee, that applied to you last 
fall for a plan of a church, decided to give the job to 
Smith, the carpenter, whose library, all told, consists 
of an old quarto copy of Shaw. The house is up— 
modelled from a shoe-box, with three openings in 
each side for pointed windows. When I saw it last, 
the men were nailing some boards between the win- 
dows to represent the buttresses, and a pile of magni- 
fied tooth picks lay near, which are to be put along 
the eaves and around the steeple. The religious 
newspaper which gives an account of the dedication, 
will say: ‘‘ The sacred edifice is a very neat and com- 
modious wooden structure, in the late Elizabethan 
Gothic ’’—you see if it does not. Old Betty-an Van- 
dal, I should say. 

Now, Horatio, you have no hope that the govern- 
ment will do anything to limit the present perfect 
liberty which every man has of putting up his sign, 
next yours, as an architect. Nor would I, if in the 
Legislature, favor any such idea. It is very well in 
Berlin or Paris, and accords with the principles at the 
basis of society there. Nor can you hope, for a long 
time to come, that architecture will form a branch of 
university instruction with us, and that old Harvard 
will place students of art in the matter of diplomas 
upon the same footing with young lawyers, preachers 
and chemists, as is the case at the University of Ber- 
lin, for instance. But you can follow the example of 
the architects of the Prussian capital, in doing some- 
thing for yourselves. 

I knew one of the profession in that city who, after 
some years service in New York upon the Croton 





Water Works, had returned to Berlin, and who intro- 
duced me into the Architects’ Association. There I 
found a suite of rooms, one large one and several 
smaller ones, devoted entirely to their use. There 
was a fine library containing splendid works, beyond 
the means of the members individually, all the lead- 
ing periodicals, which touch upon the art, from all 
parts of Europe, a great variety of models of build- 
ings, bridges, &c., and a superb collection of plans 
and perspective views. The large room was arranged 
for a lecture room, and I heard several lectures upon 
architecture in Italy, delivered by one of the profess- 
ors in the university, who had been travelling there. 

In Berlin, therefore, a young architect’s ambition 
is not confined entirely to the attainment of a diplo- 
ma, or even to securing one of the annual prizes offer- 
ed by the government to students, for the best plans 
and drawings for a public building, bridge or monu- 
ment, as the case may be—which prizes, by the way, 
consist of money to enable the successful candidates 
to travel—but he looks forward to gaining so much 
reputation as shall enable him to join the “ Architect- 
en-Verein.”’ 

Such an association you want in Boston. You want 
a place of meeting, where you can aid and assist each 
other in making artists of yourselves. You want a 
library, where you can study works beyond your pecu- 
niary ability to purchase. You want a lecture room, 
where you can hear discourses upon your art, and 
upon the sciences which are connected with it—most 
especially upon acoustics. If such an association 
had been formed fifteen years ago, do you think we 
should have lived to see the largest organ in Boston 
shut up in a huge closet, and forced to speak, like the 
minister in Hawthorne’s tale, through a black veil? 
But perhaps the organ 
What a capital idea then, 


There is science for you! 
would be too loud without, 
to pay for an organ too large for the hall, for the sake 
of boasting of ‘‘ our great instrument!’ Had such 
an association existed in New York twenty years ago, 
do you think so many churches would have been built 
there, in which it is impossible for more than half the 
audience to distinguish the words of the preacher on 
account of the echoes and reverberation ? 

It is high time, Horatio, that you were stirring in 
this matter. As long as we drew our building mate- 
rials from the woods of Maine, it made little odds 
whether or not people chose to live in extravagant 
sugar boxes, with a row of plank columns in front 
supporting nothing, or attended worship in wooden 
buildings, which were such copies of English churches 
as sixpenny colored lithographs are of Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas. But you must now know howto employ 
brick and stone. Do you? If so, very well. But 
how are you going to make the community believe 
that you know more about it than your neighbor, the 
stone-mason and brick-layer? There’s the rub. 

When an American Journal of Architecture is gen- 
erously supported by the profession, and every one, 
who pretends to be a well-taught artist, shall count it 
a serious loss not to. have the last number of the work 
lying upon his table, I shall begin to think there is 
hope for the future. In this country we have every- 
thing to build almost. What a magnificent, glorious 
opportunity, to employ our vast quarries of granite, 
marble and building stones of all kinds, in raising 
monuments which shall endure like those of Greece, 
to the fame of their builders! We have a climate 
peculiar ; we have wants and necessities equally pecu- 
liar ; our architects should study these things, resting 
themselves upon the fundamental principle that every 
specimen of architecture is an abortion unless fitted 
(I will not speak of the library at Cam- 
bridge now.) So much for*you, Horatio. 

You, John, teach music. You had for years the 
best instructors that Boston could furnish, and finally 
went abroad, spending time and money, you could ill 
afford, to make yourself what your conscience told you 
you ought to be in your profession. And yet your 
neighbor, who is a self-taught pianist, (Heaven save 
the mark !) and cannot arrange a psalm tune correctly, 
gets twice as many pupils as you. Nay, he composes! 
His songs, his waltzes, his quicksteps, lie round on 
half the piano-fortes—in the country. He gets rich, 
and has a library. And his pupils look up to him with 


for its object, 








wonder. You will find in his room sixjeen collections 
of psalmody, presentation copies mostly—five glee 
books, ditto—Hood’s History of Music in New Eng- 
land, bought in the street at half price—a treatise on 
harmony and composition—an old copy of Catel, 
pocket edition—a musical dictionary, spelling-book 
size—and a pile of sheet music—cabbage waltz, bog- 
trotter’s Schottish, the affecting song, ‘‘ Our Kitten 
is Dead,” and so on—which he gets at wholesale, and 
retails to his pupils. Onthe corner of a shelf lies a 
pile of Dwight’s Journals, and other periodicals. He 
paid a dollar for the first six months, and at the end 
of two years returned the bill sent to him for the rest 
of the time, with a letter in his peculiar style of Eng- 
lish, in which, after expressing his utter contempt for 
the manner in which the paper is managed, he with- 
draws—his patronage ! 

Nobody is more convinced than he of the value of 
a good musical periodical. So he has always taken 
each new one that has been started in Boston—that 
is, if the editors would send him a copy on condition 
that he would do his best to make his pupils take it. 

You call that fellow a quack, John. So heis. No 
doubt of that. You have made yourself a musician. 
He has not. How is the public to learn the difference 
between you ? 

John, a word in your ear. Remember the axioms 
laid down above, and apply what I have said to Hora- 
tio to your own case. Pet the worthy members of the 
profession come together, join together, work togeth- 
er, stand together upona broad and lofty platform, 
and together go on unto success. 


Musical Correspondence. 


Cincinnati, May 14.—THALBERG, or rather 
Srrakoscn, has given four concerts in our city, the 
audiences averaging almost 2,000 at each of them, at 
$1 admission, and 50 cents extra for secured seats. 
The programmes were of the same clap-trap kind that 
we are accustomed to have at concerts which Mr. 
Strakosch manages. However, it is fair to add, that 
our most clever musical business men give the latter 
gentleman credit for “most consummate skill” in 
getting up programmes, (for the million, they proba- 
bly mean), and call him “ the smartest of all musi- 
cal agents.” What a shame for Musicin the United 
States, that men like Barnum and Strakosch can get 


hold of such celebrities as Jenny Lind and Thalberg! 
How astonishing that such artists as these allow 
those gentlemen the entire control of their concerts ! 
It is sad to see how much the almighty dollar can 


accomplish, even in the realm of Art. 

Thalberg of course played most of his Fantasias, 
and was most successful in them. He had a fine 
Grand Piano of Chickering, and brought out its 
powers most marvellously ; but the piano of Erard, 
on which we heard him play in New York, seems to 
suit him still better. His playing has been analyzed 
and praised so much and so justly in your Journal, 
that we certainly will not attempt another criticism, 
but merely throw out a few impressions as they have 
come to us. Does Thalberg not play Italian melo- 
dies more finely than German ones? Does not the 
rendering of the ‘““Lucrezia’’ Fantasia show his powers 
to more advantage than that on “ Don Giovanni?” 
Does he not play with a great deal of expression, 
but rather little feeling? His organization seems a 
rare one for a musical artist, he seems so quiet, 
almost phlegmatic, and somewhat devoid of enthu- 
siasm, which generally constitutes so particular @ 
characteristic of musicians, and is apt to lead them 
into eccentricities. Thalberg’s performances are 
wonderful, because of the completeness of the whole; 
but in the playing of other pianists, as Jaell and 
Dresel, we perecive much more beauty in single 
parts, withal a more electric spirit. After a perform- 
ance, which deeply touches us, we crave a short rest. 
Thalberg’s playing is so beautiful and chaste, with- 


out exhausting, that we wish for more and more of | 


it, and can hardly conceive of the idea of getting 
wearied of listening, although we may find fault 
with the compositions. Besides his own composi- 
tions, he played only the “ Funeral March ” of Cho- 
pin, ina quick-step time, and with an unpleasant 
dragging of the notes of the right hand after those 
of the left, in the middle part—very unlike Chopin's 
“ rubato,” we believe; and Mendelssohn’s “ Spring” 
song, with an agreeable but rather common place 
expression. He decidedly excels most in his Fanta- 
sias, and whatever objections we may have to them, 
they seem extremely fit for a concert performance 
on the piano. 

Next week Mme. De taGranGe will give a con- 
cert. X. 
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all) PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this tice. 


PARLOR PICTURES. 


SMALL and choice Collection of orginal Italian pictures, 

in carved fand gilt frames of superior Florentine work- 
manship, are for sale for a short time at the store of Honack 
Barnes & Co., No. 123 Washington Street. 





GRAND PIANO FOR SALE. 


Superior Instrument, rosewood case, has been in use bs 
A a short time, and is in perfect order. Price 

be seen on application to P. SuLLivaNn, Albion Building, No. 1 
Beacon Street. 


N. D. COTTON, 
DEALER IN STATIONERY, 


Engrabings and Paintings, 
Drawing and Painting Materials, 
—AND—— 
MANUFACTURER OF FRAMES, 
No. 272 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAS FOR SALE 
OIL PAINTINGS 


From the best American Artists, as well as Foreign; which 
together form a collection worthy the attention of purchasers, 
and which the public are 


INVITED TO VISIT FREELY. 


Also materials for WATER COLOR, CRAYON, or PENCIL 
DRAWING, and OIL PAINTING 











New Music Book eae Sabbath Schools. 


Sabbath School Concert Hymns. 
BY HODGES REED, ESQ. 


With Original and Selected Music. This is just the book for 
all Sabbath Schools, Price 25 cts. single; $2,25 per doz. 





The peculiarity of this book consists in the fact that it has 
been prepared expressly for children’s use. The hymns are 
written to the comprehension of children, are all original, and 
are such as children delight to sing. 

The tunes, a large proportion of which are original, have 
been composed and arranged with special reference to chil- 
dren’s voices. 

Superintendents and others connected with the Sabbath 
School will find this book to be one of the best for use in the 
Sabbath School Concert and other Sabbath School services, 
that has yet been published. They are invited to examine it. 

The talented editor of the Congregationalist speaks thus of 
this book :—“ This is, without exception, the best book which 
we have ever seen, for the purposes indicated in its title. The 
hymns are all appropriate—some exquisitely and unusually so 
—and the music is simple and effective. The book needs only 
to be known to be universally used.” 





PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CoO., 
No. 117 Wasurncton STREET,........ BOSTON. 


ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 


A JOINT EXHIBITION of Paintings and Statuary 


by the BOSTON ATHENAUM and the BOSTON ART 
CLUB, is now open at the Athenzum, in Beacon Street. 
Among many other valuable Paintings are a large number 


| of Wasnineton ALLsTon’s best Works, and the Dowse Collec- 


tion of Water Colors. 
Season tickets 50 cents—Single admissions 25 cents. 





Ss. BB. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ... School Street, Boston. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 








ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracker of the Winn aud Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


‘Dione. Forte ‘Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


Psa O-F'ORTES 


At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Plassachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPruseE, 
TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILTDYDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 











EW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépot of Foreign and American Music, 


306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 








VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
No. 115 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


VOCAL. 


Bassini’s Method for the Voice,..se+seccceseeceet 00 
Cooke’s Singing Method: Revised edition,......3 00 
Rondinella’s 76 Exercises in Vocalization,.......1 00 
Baker’s Church Music,...+sscscscacccccccccseseeelD 
Baker’s School Music Book,......sescccescscceseedO 
Bay State Collection of Church Music,......eeeees 
The Beethoven Collection of Sacred Music: new- 

ly revised and enlarged,.......escccesceeesel 00 
The Mozart Collection of Sacred Music. By E. 

Ives, Jr. peeecdveccereccccosscescecescoooseuendel 
The Choralist: Sacred Choruses, Anthems, &c. 

21 numbers, each cccccccccccccels 
The Opera: Operatic Choruses. 12 numbers, each 25 
The Memorare: A Collection of Catholic Lew gd 2 50 
Psalms of Life: Spiritual, Progressive and 

formatory, jodintaneasscacqd rate 75 
ocececcceseseessemorocco, 1 00 
Hohmann’s Practical Course of Vocal Instruction. 

(oo, 9») NO. Leccccccccccccccccccccce 
The Musical ABC. By E. Ives, Jr.,......+0- --20 
The Musical Reader. New Method of Vocal In- 

struction. By E. Ives, Jr.,..+sessseceseceeel 00 
Fireside,Melodies: A collection of Songs, Glees, &c. 50 
The Musical Wreath : A Collection of Songs, with 

Piano accompaniment,.-oseseccsecceceecvers 
Euphonia: A Glee Book, by Heuberer and Pera- 

eau, Sukie aneueiceensesehnnibederatmeanti 
The Harp: 4 Collection of Glees for Female 

Voices, . 
Our Saviour: A Juvenile Oratorio, ‘by W. Wil- 

BRUM, 00:0 cc0tedeceee soccsavececenscaseesceses 
The Storm-King: A Cantata, by B. F. Baker,.....25 
The Sabbath School: A Collection of Tunes, &c.,..25 
Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music, ..+.secesesesses 


Once ccesesescces 





eee eeeerces eee seresseses 





INSTRUMENTAL. 


Fenollosa’s Piano-Forte enero. cocccccccccccces OO 
The Modern Pianist. By ASCher,secccccccsccseesedD 
Il Trovatore. (Piano Solo,)...csecccccccccsseeed OO 
Lucia di Lammermoor. (Piano Solo,)..eeeeee+02 00 
Concertina, (English,) without a Master. In- 
structions and Music,...... eC cccccccccccccccce 
Concertina, (German, ) Instructions, with select 
UBIO, cecccrtocsvcecscde sdcccnccsassedeecucs 
Jewett’s National Flute Teacher. Instructions 
and Music, ' 
Jewett’s National Violin Teacher, do. 50 
Jewett’s Flutina and Accordeon Teacher, do. 50 
Jewett’s Book of Duets, Trios and Quartets, for 
Pinte and Vidlithccccsccecvsccevcescovsccacss@e 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues, in two vols.,....5 00 
Kreutzer’s 40 Studies for the Violin,......sesseel 


a ee 


SACRED MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 





Oratorio of Creation, § arranged for organ or? 1 25 
Oratorio of Messiah, ? piano, by John ishop, § 1 256 
Oratorio of Moses in 50 


ie rectoeneeercenponias 
Oratorio of Engedi, by Beethoven,...-..++s.+e+-l 00 
Sacred Chorus Book, edited by White and Gould, 1 50 
Guignard’s (A.) Mass, for four voices, .....e Stef, 
—— s (M. T.) Mass, for Soprano, Tenor and 


eeeeeeee eee ereeeee 


Mozart’ 8 > Regula, (Fifteenth Mass, ) Latin and 1 00 
English words, : 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, évecdnencaweessae 
Beethoven’s Mass, in C,...++« 
Haydn’s Third Mass, i in D,. 
De Monti’s Mass, in B flat,. oe 
The Stabat Mater, by Rossini,.. 
The Stabat Mater, by (ome ecceesesiesGt 
Hayter’s Selection of Chants for the Episcopal 
Church, «ccccecsccseese 6 cde deececceee 
Bird’s One Hundred Sing] e and Double Chants,...38 
The Church Manual, by Bissell, ....0eceeceseees 
Willis’s Church Chorals, ......scccscccesscccceseed0 
The Harmonia Sacra, containing short Anthems, 
Chants, &c. 
The Church Melodist: a collection of Psalm tunes, 
by E. L. White, ...cccccccccccccsccccscccceeedd 
The Con regational Harp, by L. B. Barnes,.......75 
Modern : om. by White and Gould, ..seeeseceseee75 
American Har » by Charles Zeuner,..scccceseseeed0 
The Sabbath eee ccccccccesccccccccsocseocees 
Handel Collection of Church Music, by A. N. 
FORDE ccccccceccscccccosccce 
Gloria in Excelsis: a Collection of Church Music, 
W. Williams,.....ccecescccseeecrsesoesees 
The Antiquarian: a Collection of Old-fashioned 
Chure USIC, coc ccc cccccescccceccccoccssosces 
The Transient and Eternal: an Ode, by Romberg, 25 
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ELALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 





JACOB CHICK ERING, 


PIANO-FORTES, 
3800 Washington Street, Boston. 





Mr. C.’s facilities for manufacturing Piano-Fortes enable 
him to furnish them at WHOLESALE as well as RETAIL. 
The instruments are made at his own factory, under his direct 
supervision, and 

Warranted Perfect in every respect. 

Inquiries and orders by mail will be promptly answered, and 
entire satisfaction given, or the money refunded. Mr. C, feels 
safe in this promise, as in no single instance has he been called 
upon to refund any money. 

Mr. Jacob Chickering received both a Medal and Diploma 
for a superior PIANO-FORTE, and PIANO-FORTE CASE, 
exhibited at the last Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston, Sept. 
1856; also the HIGHEST PREMIUM for BEST Piano-Fortes 
at the Exhibition of the Maine State Agricultural Society at 
Portland, 1856, and also the premium for the BEST PIANO- 
FORTE exhibited at the York County Agricultural Society. 


Cc. B R E U s 1 N G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
oe. 





J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Pealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


HENRY TOLMAN, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 219 Washington St. (opposite Franklin St.) 

AS just issued the following excellent Music, which is well 
adapted for Beginners, or to play for amusement. 

OPERATIC AND PopvuLAR AIRS FoR SMALL HANps, 
Arranged in an easy style, by A. J. Rossrau. 





No. 1. { ee debdesenee Tl Trovatore. 
Over the Summer Sea,.......... secccvsecs Rigoletto. 
“2 {ain EE ER eT re Il Trovatore. 
INOUE shan calsigde secures aves Crown Diamonds. 
“« 8 | ee NE Gn. 000606006 0c nese veneebeeate Lucia. 
* { Haste, crimson Morn,.........scccccescccsces Lucia. 
“ Annie Lawrie. 
BE BOs cn cnccnnceesenscee oeeeee ...-Naiad Queen. 
“ 5. | Make me no Gaudy Chaplet. 
Drinking Song,........ ccc cc cece co AAICKORIA —-. 
“« 6 { MER oo s:acneabsn a0 vcp sen eebet0nnaan See Linda. 
EE SBSd civ cee snwicrenccvesccnseend North Star. 
“ BERTON, THOM. 0 occ cscreccccvevessicesess Il Trovatore. 
Pre dns ovceseiene Il Trovatore. 
“ Miserere, from.......... verceccns ++++el Trovatore. 
*) Air, from. ...... 06010600009 200s cueepesee Tl Trovatore 
“ 9.4% OME. 5.006 veceence Snannsedes seeeees Le Favorita 
Estelle Polka. 
“ 10, errr ba.cuteeseeueeess veebes Macbeth 
BN, PRs on, 60 6.5.06 605000500560 000 0050 ens T Puritani 
“71. { Air, from. .Crown Diamonds, 
| errr Crown Diamonds. 
“ 22. { Sor Gail jinneeks +eeeeeess Enchantress. 
Storm Gallop. | 
«18. | Ai from nevee Corr ccevcvecesececereces William Tell. 
ig Ns 555 06.0 00n on Genesee saue'ees Elise d’Amore. 
«14. ie Gentil, from. . eceaceseesscns La Favorita,. 
MEd, BLOM. vee ccecccsvevececcecces ...Don Pasquale. 
“ 15. What Enchantment, Xe eeabt I Lombardi. 
{a BR IO nan 000000nnsenrnsonvenseans ones Ernani. 


Five ILLvsTRATIONS OF CHILDHOOD, 

By F. REASLER. 
No, 1. The Bow and Arrow. 
No. 2. The Cuckoo Nest. 
No. 8. The Echo. 


PAPAL RAPALA LALO 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 


No. 4. Pla: 


ing Soldiers. 
No. 5. C! 


idren’s Ball. 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 
389, Broadway, ae 


NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &C. 





Novello’s Glee-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular Giegs and MapriGazs, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano- forte. Complete 
in 3 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, W ebbe, 
&c. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
varying from 4 to 12 cents each. 


Novello’s Part Song-Book. 
In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. Price, $2. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part Songs, by the best 
modern composers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient compose rs, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 


Orpheus: 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices, Twenty-nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 

The Musical Times, 

AND SINCGING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 
PUBLISHED (IN LONDON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
Containing Anthems, Chorals and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals 
and Elegies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more Voices. 

Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Epwarp 
Hotes, Author of the “ Life of Mozart, ” &e.; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols I and 11), bound in cloth, with 
Index, $1,75; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. III and 1V), bound in cloth, 
with Index, $1,75; Nos. 96 to 144, (Vols. V and v 1), bound in 
cloth, with Index, $1,75. Kither Vols. 38, 4, 5 or 6, may be 
had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. Annual sub- 
scription to the Musical Times, 50 cents, post-paid. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at va Dean street, Soho Sgense, and 24 biked London. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Rarmonp, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


OTTO D R E s E L 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


PARIS FIRST PRIZE PIANO-FORTES. 


ALBERT W. LADD & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand 
and Square 





—AT THE— 
Great Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1855, 
THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 
Was awarded to us forthe BEST SQUARE PIANO- 
FORTES, by a Jury composed of the following 
distinguished gentlemen : 

JosEernH HELLMESBERGER, Director of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Music at Vienna ; Prof. Hatevy, Secretary of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts; Hrcror Berwioz, Professor of Music 
and Member of the Jury of the London Exhibition; Prof. 
MarvLore, Member of the Jury at the Exhibition in Paris in 
1849 ; M. Rotter, Manufacturer of Piano-Fortes, Paris ; Right 
Hon. Sir Groner CLerck, President of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London ; Prof. Ferris, Director of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music, Brussels. 

A MEDAL 
Was also received for the Best Boston Piauo-Forte contributed 
to the New York World’s Fair of 1853, and TWO MEDALS 
from the late Mechazics’ Fair at Boston. 


Warerooms, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 








WATEINS c& Co. 


(Successors to Reep & WATKINS,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
= PIANO-FORTES 
i AND MELODEONS, 
in From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Il. 


o% Sb)* oF 
MESA S ORGANS. 
Two of ne beautiful cab Btioeo similar to 

those used by 
MR. THALBERG, 
And direct from the manufactory in Paris, 
For sale by 
CHICKERING & SONS, 

Masonic TEMPLE, Boston. 


cc. Is. 














WILLIAM GOOCH, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
AT JAMES W. VOSE’S, No. 885 WASHINGTON STREET. 





HARMONIUMS. 





ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 
ORGAN-MELODEONS, 


——ANnpD—— 
MODEL MELODEONS, 


MADE BY 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


These instruments have been awarded the Hianrst PREMIUM 
in every Fair at which they have been exhibited, having been 
in competition with instruments from all of the principal man- 
ufacturers in this country. During the months of September, 
October and November, 1856, we were awarded no less than 

TEN FIRST PREMIUMS, 
consisting of Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas. Our in- 
struments are also recommended to be superior to all others 
by the most eminent musicians, organists and pianists in the 
country, among whom are the following : 


SIGISMUND THALBERG, 


Lowell Mason, George James Webb, 
William Mason, George F. Root, 
Wm. B. Bradbury, Gustave Satter, 
G. W. Morgan, L. H. Southard, 
John H. Willcox, Carl Zerrahn, 
8. A. Bancroft, H. 8. Cutler, 

W. R. Babcock, E. Bruce. 

The OrcAN-HaRMONIUM is a new musical instrument, made 
only by the undersigned, containing two rows of keys, four 
sets of reeds, and eight stops. It is equally appropriate for 
use of Churches and in Parlors, being well adapted to the per- 
formance of both secular and sacred music. 

Price of Melodeons,............ from $60 to $150 
Price of Organ-Melodeon,. .... ema debers vee ee 0200 
Price of Organ-Harmonium,.............0005 
Price of Organ-Harmonium, pedal hesbs,. . 400 

(G> Elegant illustrated pamphlets, (82 pages ol contain- 
ing complete description of each style and size of instruments, 
will be sent free to any address on application to 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 








TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, perline..........ssesserseeeesl0 Ct8. 


Each subsequent insertion, line............5 ots 
For one column, = lines tinsertion......$12.00 
Do each subsequent. ... $6.00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


RARAROInm>*s omy”? 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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